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hovs aAd girls- He is indefatigable too, because, with 

ZZ V friends who have so many needs, here is much fo r hi 
,o do ; but all that he does ff.ves h,m pleasure, so it is easy 
for him to smile as he goes. 

What a blessed world we should have if the spring 0 f 
benevolence had free play in every human heart. But a 
whole troop of da?mons obstruct every movement of this 
beneficent lord. There is Fastidiousness which finds offence 
in all ways which are not exactly our own ways. There i s 
Exigeance, on the watch to resent slight or trespass, however 
small or unintentional. Censoriousness is at hand to blame 
without thought of improving. Selfishness is ready to 
occupy the whole field of the heart, so that no corner of 
space is left for all those concerns of other people with which 
Benevolence is engaged. Slothfulness is there on behalf of 
Selfishness to simulate Goodwill with that easy Good-nature 
which takes matters pleasantly so long as it is not required 
to take trouble about anything. Tolerance is that form of 
Good-nature which is as easy as regards other people’s 
W«BG«od^with regard to their actions. To 

;r^ s ^; pinions which ruk 

Goodwill. CanHnn ' r P ? 1 f Indlff erence and not of 

thoughts is what Be’nevTnce ofe 8 ’ ‘° ° lher Pe ° P ' e ' S 
-Benevolence has sn m r 

notice a few of th J Zl J • functlons that we can only 
that it means at leac/ Ut s , Wed that we should realise 

When we realise this tb w ^ ^ CUVe and S enera l Goodwill. 

a nd Goodwill towards m messa ff e > — “ Peace on earth 

some meaning fo r us n °f Goodwill ”—. will i M »«. 


-will, at least, carry 
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By Victor H. Allemandy. 

“Apperception,” by Dr. Karl Lange. 

Dr. Lange’S book is a monograph on Psychology and 

Pedagogy, and is divided into three sections* (ij “The 

Doctrine of Apperception ”_ a Psychological Investigation; 
(2 a “ The lheory of Apperception in its Application to Peda- 
gogy ” ; and (3) a “ History of the Term Apperception.” An 
interesting, well-arranged, and lucid introduction is furnished 
by Dr. De Garmo, who opens his preface with the following 
words “ If we inquire into the genesis of our present 
educational ideals, we shall find that they take their rise in 
the hearts of a few great men. Comenius, Rousseau, and 
Pestalozzi, to whom much that is excellent in our American 
schools to-day can be traced, were men who wrote and 
thought because they saw a great need, because their intense 
emotional natures were stirred to the depths at the sight of 
children growing up in ignorance, or wasting the precious 
time of youth in empty verbalism. Like all great reformers, 
they were governed more by their feelings and instincts than 
by the scientific spirit which analyses everything, never 
taking a step not warranted by logical deduction.” And, 
further on, he introduces Dr. Karl Lange, the Director of the 
Higher Burgher School, Plauen, Germany, as one of the 
earnest followers of Herbart, the eminent psychologist and 
educationist. “ Among the number,” he says, “Dr. Lange 
has perhaps exhibited the happiest combination of popular 
presentation and scientific insight. His book will interest 
the simplest and instruct the wisest ; for, being on the one 
side concrete and readable, it is on the other founded on 
painstaking research, not only in Herbartian, but also in 
other modern scientific psychology. A prominent merit of 
Lange is that he shows us the lines along which we must 
work in order to reach a solution of educational problems 
requiring this new element of psychology scientifically 
developed.” 
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The preliminary chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
“Nature and Kinds of Apperception,” which subject i s 


stated tiius /ippercepuun is mnciuic mtu psycnica] 
activity by which individual perceptions, ideas, or idea- 
complexes are brought into relation to our previous intel- 
lectual and emotional life, assimilated with it, and thus 
raised to greater clearness, activity, and significance.” The 
previous pages, however, gradually lead up to this final 
connotation. Before a perfect apperception can exist there 
must be first of all a simple perception, and this must be 
succeeded by a mental process associating this perception 
with similar perceptions previously obtained. To put the 
matter m its simplest form, we may say that apperception 
nsists of (i) a simple perception, (2) mental assimilation. 

,he “ 

must read if fm- th* 1 * pperception , our readers 

dealt with in this volume J^”® wledge of the subject 

standing of the atGr ° n> to a ur >der- 

following quotation is of T S '™ em of education. The 
-any a IZ, Z y \ seliTZT ^ ^ retai " 

understanding. It mav b „ “ P “ r f el >' mechanically, without 
form of speech occu”To "7 Tn aft<!r ' hat the meaning of a 
stand a perception that to en ^'e reco gmse and under- 
sphinxWiddie.^nTeverto I^ 1 ^ 1 ’ mi " d a P p e a «d a 
ully words and sentences pe ' ' 6re C ° me occasi °"- 

“ d rare - that he knows not at fi T °u thou 8 hts . strange 
se„se“ tCheS himself ' Perhap ®"J. "' hat *° make of them, 
We und 51 r ifica "“ these new , 7 “* With curi “ity what 
In this hs, edly have percepts 7 S , ™ ay for him. 

the child ; thT Shal1 find the earliest 7 never apperceived. 
wi 'h ; and such PerCeptions 'hat we do tot T* Sensations of 
transient character aCCOUnt °f flagging 1 ™" What to do 

consciousness k ra Pidly undet ,h ntlon or of 

Speaking of , he the threshold of 

difficulty of p r „! reSUlt of mental atstm 7 ?''°"''' Dr - Lange 
Process, its strength 'he facility or 

g and P ow er, are first of all 
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dependent upon the nature of the apperceived as well a, of 
the appercetvmg tdeas, upon the elements of though, and 
feel.ng accompanying them,-,.*., upon the existing con- 
ditions of mind and heart.” Among these conditions may 
be mentioned the following : _A perception must not be too 
raptd or too slow; there must be activity and intensity 
significant, wide-reaching, and plastic groups of ideas . . ! 
must confront the object of apperception ” ; the will must be 
exercised. 

The third section on the “ Significance of Apperception in 
the Spiritual Development of Man” should be of special 
interest to parents, giving, as it does, so many examples 
from child life. Many have denied that apperception belongs 
to childhood or early school life, but the author contends 
that many “ passive apperceptions occur even in earliest 
childhood,” and proceeds to fully enforce this in subsequent 
pages. Instances are given of a child’s use of language in 
its earliest years ; thus “ cornstalks ” have been called 
“ trees,” “ swans ” “ fishes,” every man is spoken of as “ pa ” 
or “ daddy,” “ flying creatures ” as “ birds ” or “ dickies.” 
“ It does not even appear advisable,” he says, “ to give to 
the child from the beginning the corresponding word for 
every new perception ; he would not be able to remember 
all the names for the multitude of external impressions. But 
where confusion is likely to result, some persons would meet 
the child’s urgent inquiries for the names of things in 
another manner : in the earliest period of development they 
tell the child the generic name of many homogeneous objects, 
and not that of the individual or the species. I hey speak 
to their little ones, not of the birch, oak, linden, pine, fit, hut 
of the tree. For the swallow, the finch, the sparrow, the 
starling, the name bird or a still more child-like expression 
is for a time sufficient.” 


An incident full of meaning is given in a foot-note on p. 67, 
but it is too long to quote here ; it should be read by every 
parent as throwing a light on the wonderful working of a 
child’s mind, and how one idea gives rise to several others 
and helps a child to obtain a clearer meaning. I he woe 
chapter deserves careful reading and thought. 

With the section devoted to the “ Application o x pp 
ception to Pedagogy ” we are not concerned here to y 
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extent, as the choice and arrangement of the subjects of a 
curriculum fall rather within the province of teachers 
Valuable suggestions are given in this chapter concerning- 
Bible stories and Biblical instruction ; popular fairy tales 
which “have great national educational value, since they 
reflect the thoughts and feelings, the naive view of creation 
characteristic of the youthful period of our people, and since 

they disclose the noblest traits in the souls of the people 

fidelity and moral purity”; heroic sagas; Hellenic sagas 
e.g., the history of Achilles and Hercules ; the Nibelungen 
Tales; a knowledge of home environment ( Heimatkunde • 
school excursions, which are such a popular feature in 
German schools ; drawing and colouring ; geographical and 
historical instruction, &c. The final portion of the volume 
contains a History of the Idea of Apperception and gives the 

«1S Kantl Herbart ' La2arus ' 

“Education,” by H. Holman. 

Pr^plefa't their ‘p S t 0 , 11 !* " “ Auction its 

object ^ is :« ou r in ?he fX al F ° Undatio " S ” and its 

throughout this book is to give 'tb" S | t6 ™ s My alm 
intelligible outline of education ^ e gmner a clear and 
the same time to suggest but ’ T & SClence onl y> and at 
deeper and more philosoohir "° t0 dlSCUSS ’ s °me of its 
^ Preface and ^ 1 

Holman’s books, we expected to- ^ WUh ° ne or two of M r. 
and we were not disappointed & AT from this volume 

thr^' fit him t0 write a bon^' H ° lman ’ s qualifications 
stand e - ^ been ac q u ainted with tr educatlon > considering 
prac i P c °; ntS,f0r " ea % twenty fit S SUbjeCt ’ variouf 

and m! teaCher >" he Ws, "for „I ^ “ 1 have been a 

boys anVgHs'in 06 ] ^ included the^eachT ”^ 3 C6ntUry ’ 

Private fS el cmentary an d 1 , Chln £ of infants ; of 

a °\T « n Ch00lS ’ aild 111 

elements of the three R ^ tau ^t an *1* 

honours ev a rv.- . ree H. s, anc j h uast-end gamin the 

aml I have hlTth"" a ‘ Cam bridg e a,,!l' Ja ,t l<:d studems for 

expert as T * U " ivenli,i “ ‘ 

“ lns P ec tor „f scSooK? rS ’ a " d 3 
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Unfortunately, the space at our disposal will not enable us 
to do just.ee to a book which should be read by every teacher 
and parent throughout the country. y 

Among the topics are, “ The Na'ture and Scope of Educa- 
tion,” “Mind and the General Nature of Alental Life/’ 

General Principles of Education,” “General Character- 
istics of Mental Development,” “Development of Ideas” 
“ Development of Knowledge,” and “ Determinants of Mental 
Growth and Development.” 

In dealing with the “Nature and Scope of Education,” Air. 
Holman gives an account of the origin of education, the 
claims of education to rank as a science, the scope of educa- 
tion, education in Ancient Persia, Ancient Egypt, and 
Ancient China. In the former “youths were taught running, 
shooting with the bow, javelin-throwing, stone-slinging, 
riding, hunting, the making of long marches, the foraging 
for food, farming, digging for roots, and the making of 
fighting and hunting implements ” ; whilst in the two latter 
countries education was purely literary in its character. The 
highest and truest idea of education is discussed, also 
definitions of education, the function of education, ideas of 
great thinkers, including Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Quintilian, 
Plutarch, Comenius, Frcebel and Pestalozzi, and educational 
ends. “Education,” says the author, “ is based upon what 
are called the moral sciences, viz., psychology, logic and 
ethics, so far as the purely intellectual side of man is con- 
cerned, and upon physiology, hygiene, &c., with regard to 
the physical nature of man. It will therefore follow the 
method of these sciences, which is the inductive method. 

The chapter on the “Alind and the General Nature ot 
Mental Life” is a valuable contribution to Psychology. Hie 
following is a brief summary of the main facts : Alind is a 

living organism ; it is “ much more than a mere collection of 
feelings, knowings, and willings, or ot the results of its 
activities”; it has a continuous existence; it has pro 
gressive stages answering to infancy, youth, maturit) ,^and 
decay”; the mind must be exercised, if it were not, “our 
lives would never be much more to us than the experience o 
the passing moment ” ; all parts, acts, and elements o t^e 
mind are “ inter-related, inter-dependent, and inter-active ; 
there are many forms of mental activities, c.g., rememberir g, 
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attending, perceiving, Sec. Sensations and presentations 
feeling, emotion, passion, knowing, attention, memory, sub- 
consciousness, association, willing, elements of willing, 
habit, character, and individuality, are the most important 
sub-sections of this interesting chapter. 

“ General Principles of Education " extend over fi Ve 
chapters which are of great importance, but so full of facts 
are these chapters, that we find it impossible to give even a 
brief summary. One or two quotations of special interest 
only have been given. Speaking of mental energy and its 
duration, Mr. Holman remarks Another point which 
needs very careful consideration is, how long the mind can 
go on working consecutively so as to do its best work during 
such time; and thus, in the long run, do the greatest total 
amount of its best work. Too little or too much energy in 
mental work, if continued too long or not long enough is 
generally wasteful, and likely to be harmful. Just as in the 
industrial world i, is being shown that more and better wo^k 
Z “ h a rU ' e ’ T * artisans who work eight hours a 
a day; so ^ ^ 

day accomplish neither so v ° rk to ° man y hours a 
those who spend less time t th ■ ^ S ° satlsfactor y work as 

interest all brain workers ^ Pls P assa §r e should 

Herbart regard^af ole of thr”" 8 WUh “ forest" which 
XVh is never so mo" 13 " 1 e ' s ' sentla l s of instruc- 

Whateverelsethe educator can Tff “, n° US aS to the y°u»g. 

earne . e r st must aIwa ys be ° rd f° "eglect, the arousing 

aST y Strive " after. We Z pr ° vided and 

Z ° f a ffecdveX , r rUly Say lhat ** 

*-* of”, d h a et P n nd ,r ainspri ^ * n is 

which turrit; P . P ‘ II Is the educate , f effort on the 
is absent the i,Uo goId - • P lj'^ SO P her ' s stone 

will be likelv tn SC,ent,fic and comnllh ^ herever interest 
Object Lesson Pr ° Ve ^ at ’ sta le and e S y stem of education 
great promt* and E,e ™enta’rv g Unprofita ble.” 
the Acuity of T ’ C o e b dunn & the last fef v C ‘ enCe have come into 

remarks Mr. HoItT^ 10 "- “ Observ^’ ,n ° rder to train 
Holman, are ^ Ration and imitation," 

ac teristic activities of 
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cmiuren. 


them. Every oltfertaS^ 

SX;" " ovelty ' wW,st 

The fundamental principles of education consist of M 
Simple to Complex, ( 2 ) Concrete to Abstract, ( 3 ) Never do 
for a child what he can do for himself, (4) Particular to Gen- 
eral, ( 5 ) Known to the Unknown, (6) Indefinite to Definite 
each of which is fully explained with numerous practical 
examples. 

The chapters on the “ Development of Ideas,” the 
“Development of Knowledge,” and “Mental Growth and 
Development, are full of interest. Scattered throughout 
the volume are quotations from educationists, ancient and 
modern. We find in this category the names of Plato, 
Quintilian, Leibnitz, Herbart, Frcebel, Rousseau, Comenius, 
Compayre, Spencer, Thririg, De Garmo, Lange, Quick, Bain, 
Miall, Lyttleton, Fitch, Sully, and H. G. Wells. 

A most useful bibliography for those who wish to pursue 
the subject at greater length appears at the end of the 
volume. The majority of those books recommended for 
study will be found in the P. N. E. U. Library, and several 
have been selected for review during the year. 


